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face of the earth, and embraces the meanest along with 
the greatest in its unmeasured scope." Such eloquence 
may be dismissed as mere electioneering verbiage, but, as 
Morley says, "One should take care lest in quenching 
the spirit of Midlothian we leave sovereign mastery of 
the world to Machiavelli." 14 

Conditions in England may be in some respects more 
favorable than in the United States for the elevation 
of men of the Gladstonian type to positions of leader- 
ship; but the bald dictum that a democracy, like the 
United, States, is governed by mediocrity and that the 
best men are not chosen President does not express a 
permanent truth. It has long been one of the truisms 
of our practical politics that the people demand in a 
presidential candidate a private moral character far 
above the average. They have not been equally exacting 
with reference to his intellectual qualifications. Prior to 
the election of Jackson we had Presidents of ample in- 
ternational experience. J. Q. Adams, the most abun- 
dantly qualified, cannot be said, however, to have been 
a popular choice; while his rival, Andrew Jackson, in 
most respects the antithesis of Adams, was in every re- 
spect a popular President. During the long period after 
1828, when the frontier gave color to our politics, the 
presidential candidate was often described truly as "a 
man of the people" — that is, an average man. Since 
the Civil War we have usually elected a man who seemed 
to be of the fighting type, either a military hero or a 
successful opponent of some form of political corrup- 
tion. This type of politician with its inherent appeal 
to the imagination, its self-advertisement, and its adapt- 
ability to rough-and-tumble campaigning, has a great 
initial advantage over other types; and, accordingly, 
eminent jurists and scholars have rarely been elected, or 
even nominated. Judge Parker was inept; Mr. Taft 
would never have been nominated had he not quitted 
the bench for administrative work; nor would Wilson, 
the scholar, and Hughes, the jurist, had they not ac- 
quired reputations as fighting State executives. Of 
course, it would be ridiculous to assert that the jurist 
type and the scholar type are necessarily the types best 
fitted to deal pacifically with foreign policies ; but there 
is no doubt that it would be wholesome to have in our 
politics, both domestic and international, a strong in- 
fusion of men who have formed habits of receiving ideas, 
weighing evidence, and reaching conclusions by rigid 
reasoning, and at the same time have not lost their 
sympathy with the spirit of the democratic masses. 

The American electorate may be expected to receive 
such men more kindly in the future ; and it will pass the 
more quickly to the new point of view when it shakes 
off the ignoble impedimenta of patronage, pork, and 
campaign clap-trap, which hinder the invocation and 
expression of its best self. 

Herein may be found the unique service of President 
Wilson. Whether or not his substantive statesmanship 
be wise or successful, he may be found ultimately to 
have acquainted the people with a new type of political 
leadership ; a relationship between the electorate and the 
government which, intellectually and morally, has been 
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more exacting and stimulating than any the country has 
recently known; and it may not be vain to expect that 
the educative experience of such a leadership will con- 
tribute to make America a "safer" member of the world 
community. 

The tendencies of democracy in Great Britain and the 
United States, although partaking more of the nature 
of vague suggestion than of concrete development, have 
contributed, and will probably continue to contribute, 
to international stability. These tendencies undoubt- 
edly assert themselves the more freely because the two 
countries have been partially isolated and their terri- 
torial and economic needs have been largely satisfied. 
The institutional democratization of all nations may not 
in itself be sufficient to insure international stability un- 
less they are freed from those internal and external 
pressures which seem in some states to explain and jus- 
tify autocracy. Relief from present pressures, post- 
bellum weariness and reconstruction, and a "league of 
honor" which shall at least temporarily put a visible 
sanction behind international law, will, however, do 
much to "make the world safe for democracy" by giv- 
ing democracy a breathing spell in which to make itself 
safe. 



THE AMERICAN-JAPANESE AGREEMENT 

Official Statement of the Agreement Concerning China Hade 
Between the State Department and the Japanese Special 
Mission, with Mr. Lansing's Explanation. 

The following announcement was made, November 6, 
1917, by the United States Department of State: 
On Friday, November 2, 1917, the" Secretary of State 
and Viscount Ishii, the special Japanese Ambassador, 
exchanged at the Department of State the following 
notes dealing with the policy of the United States and 
Japan in regard to China: 

"Department of State, 
"Washington, November 2, 1917. 

"Excellency : I have the honor to communicate herein 
my understanding of the agreement reached by us in 
our recent conversations touching the questions of mu- 
tual interest to our governments relating to the He- 
public of China, 

"In order to silence mischievous reports, it is believed 
by us that a public announcement once more of the 
desires and intentions shared by our two. governments 
with regard to China is advisable. 

"The governments of the United States and Japan 
recognize that territorial propinquity creates special re- 
lations between countries, and, consequently, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States recognizes that Japan has 
special interests in China, particularly in the part to 
which her possessions are contiguous. 

"The territorial sovereignty of China, nevertheless, 
remains unimpaired, and the Government of the United 
States has every confidence in the repeated assurances 
of the Imperial Japanese Government that while geo- 
graphical position gives Japan such special interests, 
they have no desire to discriminate against the trade 
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of other nations or to disregard the commercial rights 
heretofore granted by China in treaties with other 
powers. 

"The governments of the United States and Japan 
deny that they have any purpose to infringe in any 
way the independence or territorial integrity of China, 
and they declare, furthermore, that they always adhere 
to the principle of the so-called 'open door,' or equal 
opportunity for commerce and industry in China. 

"Moreover, they mutually declare that they are op- 
posed to the acquisition by any Government of any 
special rights or privileges that would affect the inde- 
pendence or territorial integrity of China or that would 
deny to the subjects or citizens of any country the full 
enjoyment of equal opportunity in the commerce and 
industry of China. 

"I shall be glad to have Your Excellency confirm this 
understanding of this agreement reached by us. 

"Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurance of my 
highest consideration. 

"Robert Lansing. 

"His Excellency, 

"Viscount Kikujiro Ismi, 

"Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of Japan, on Special Mission." 

Viscount Ishii's Reply 

"The Special Mission of Japan, 
"Washington, November 2, 1917. 
"Sib : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your note of today, communicating to me your under- 
standing of the agreement reached by us in our recent 
conversations touching the questions of mutual interest 
to our governments relating to the Republic of China. 
"I am happy to be able to confirm to you, under 
authorization of my Government, the understanding in 
question set forth in the following terms: 

[Here the special Ambassador repeats the language of 
the agreement as given in Secretary Lansing's note.] 
(Signed) "K. Ishii, 

"Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of Japan, on Special Mission. 

"Honorable Robert Lansing, 

"Secretary of State." 

Secretary Lansing's Note Accompanying Publica- 
cation of Agreement 

"There has unquestionably been growing up between 
the peoples of the two countries a feeling of suspicion 
as to the motives inducing the activities of the other 
in the Par East- — a feeling which, if unchecked, prom- 
ised to develop a serious situation. 

"Rumors and reports of improper intentions were in- 
creasing and were more and more believed. Legitimate 
commercial and industrial enterprises without ulterior 
motive were presumed to have political significance, with 
the result that opposition to those enterprises was aroused 
in the other country. 

"The attitude of constraint and doubt thus created 
was fostered and encouraged by the campaign of false- 
hood which for a long time had been adroitly and secretly 
carried on by Germans, whose Government, as a part 



of its foreign policy, desired especially so to alienate 
this country and Japan that it would be at the chosen 
time no difficult task to cause a rupture of their good 
relations. Unfortunately, there were people in both 
countries, many of whom were entirely honest in their 
beliefs, who accepted every false rumor as true, and 
aided the German propaganda by declaring that their 
own Government should prepare for the conflict, which, 
they asserted, was inevitable; that the interests of the 
two nations in the Par East were hostile, and that every 
activity of the other country in the Pacific had a sinister 
purpose. 

"Fortunately, this distrust was not so general in either 
the United States or Japan as to affect the friendly re- 
lations of the two Governments, but there is no doubt 
that the feeling of suspicion was increasing, and the 
untrue reports were receiving more and more credence 
in spite of the earnest efforts which were made on both 
sides of the Pacific to counteract a movement which 
would jeopardize the ancient friendship of the two 
nations. 

"The visit of Viscount Ishii and his colleagues has 
accomplished a great change of opinion in this country. 
By frankly denouncing the evil influences which have 
been at work, by openly proclaiming that the policy of 
Japan is not one of aggression, and by declaring that 
there is no intention to take advantage commercially 
or industrially of the special relations to China created 
by geographical position, the representatives of Japan 
have cleared the diplomatic atmosphere of the suspicions 
which had been so carefully spread by our enemies and 
by misguided or overzealous people in both countries. 
In a few days the propaganda of years has been undone, 
and both nations are now able to see how near they 
came to being led into the trap which had been skilfully 
set for them. 

"Throughout the conferences which have taken place, 
Viscount Ishii has shown a sincerity and candor which 
dispelled every doubt as to his purpose, and brought the 
two governments into an attitude of confidence toward 
each other which made it possible to discuss every ques- 
tion with frankness and cordiality. Approaching the 
subjects in such a spirit and with the mutual desire to 
remove every possible cause of controversy, the negotia- 
tions were marked by a sincerity and good will which 
from the first insured their success. 

"The principal result of the negotiations was the 
mutual understanding which was reached as to the prin- 
ciples governing the policies of the two governments in 
relation to China. This understanding is formally set 
forth in the notes exchanged, and now made public. 
The statements in the notes require no explanation. 
They not only contain a reaffirmation of the 'open-door 5 
policy, but introduce a principle of non-interference 
with the sovereignty and territorial integrity of China, 
which, generally applied, is essential to perpetual inter- 
national peace, as clearly declared by President Wilson, 
and which is the very foundation, also, of Pan- Ameri- 
canism, as interpreted by this Government. 

"The removal of doubts and suspicions and the mu- 
tual declaration of the new doctrine as to the Far East 
would be enough to make the visit of the Japanese com- 
mission to the United States historic and memorable, 
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but it accomplished a further purpose, which is of special 
interest to the world at this time, in expressing Japan's 
earnest desire to co-operate with this country in waging 
war against the German Government. The discussion, 
which covered the military, naval, and economic activi- 
ties to be employed with due regard to relative resources 
and ability, showed the same spirit of sincerity and 
candor which characterized the negotiations resulting in 
the exchange of notes. 

"At the present time it is inexpedient to make public 
the details of these conversations, but it may be said that 
this Government has been gratified by the assertions of 
Viscount Ishii and his colleagues that their Government 
desired to do their part in the suppression of Prussian 
militarism and were eager to co-operate in every prac- 
tical way to that end. It might be added, however, that 
complete and satisfactory understandings upon the 
matter of naval co-operation in the Pacific for the pur- 
pose of attaining the common object against Germany 
and her allies have been reached between the representa- 
tive of the Imperial Japanese navy, who is attached to 
the special mission of Japan, and the representative of 
the United States Navy. 

"It is only just to say that the success which has at- 
tended the intercourse of the Japanese commission with 
American officials, and with private persons as well, is 
due in large measure to the personality of Viscount Ishii, 
the head of the mission. The natural reserve and hesita- 
tion, which are not unusual in negotiations of a delicate 
nature, disappeared under the influence of his open 
friendliness, while his frankness won the confidence and 
good will of all. It is doubtful if a representative of 
a different temper could in so short a time have done 
as much as Viscount Ishii to place on a better and firmer 
basis the relations between the United States and Japan. 
Through him the American people have gained a new 
and higher conception of the reality of Japan's friend- 
ship for the United States which will be mutually bene- 
ficial in the future." 



A PRACTICAL "LIMITATION" OF 
ARMAMENTS 

By P. R. DUVARNET 

As the structure of future world organization 
k comes to be more intimately discussed, the question 
of a limitation of armaments rises more clearly in the 
foreground. After the war, because of its cost, if for no 
other reason, we can no more safely return to the era of 
competing armaments than we can to the status quo of 
the balance of power. We shall be faced definitely with 
the problem of some equitable and adequate regulation of 
armaments, which obviously will mean for the greater 
nations an appreciable diminution of military and naval 
defense, or which, in its extreme form, would be a decree 
for total disarmament by all the nations. 

Mr. Gustav Spiller, of England, endeavored to prove 
some time ago, in the columns of the Advocate op 
Peace, that, whereas limitation of armaments is imprac- 
ticable, total disarmament is eminently practicable. It 



may be said that while his proof was based solidly on its 
premises, it was essentially no more than a proof of 
theory. It may be proved conclusively that it is more 
practicable for me to wear green and red headlights in 
my hat when I go forth at night than to risk being run 
over; but when that is proved, my safety is no more as- 
sured thereby, for there is not the slightest likelihood 
that I shall take this means of self-protection. In like 
manner, the statement that total disarmament is more 
practicable than limitation of armaments is but an idle 
speculation, for there is little likelihood that the nations 
of the earth will at this time agree to so revolutionary a 
measure. If we are to consider probabilities rather than 
ultimate possibilities, we must concentrate our attention 
upon a less radical procedure and one more in accord 
with the so far expressed inclinations of the nations. We 
must suppose, therefore, that some partial limitation of 
arms will be tried out at the end of the war. Our privi- 
lege is to consider what form this may take. 

It may be said at the start that limitation of arma- 
ments, to be in any way feasible, must operate upon the 
basis of some machinery of arbitration and conciliation ; 
unless we are to assume, which we have no right to as- 
sume, that limitation arbitrarily imposed will be ob- 
served scrupulously by all the nations forever afterwards. 
It may be safely said that at least an attempt will be 
made to exceed any limitation. If we shall not be able 
to depend upon arbitration or conciliation to handle the 
situation so brought about, we shall, of course, soon be 
forced to regard such limitation as utterly valueless. As- 
suming, then, some international machinery of justice, 
the question is to decide what form of limitation may 
best be imposed. 

The most obvious form is some such arbitrary measure 
as a limitation based upon the population of a country, 
or upon its size, or proportionate to its former expendi- 
tures for defense. None of these is wholly serviceable. 
None is a reliable criterion of that nation's need for de- 
fense. Other criteria, such as commerce, extent of co- 
lonial possessions, national wealth, and so on, are equally 
untrustworthy, partly because they do not represent ade- 
quately the nation's need of defense and partly because 
conditions between the nations after the war will not be 
relatively the same as were pre-war conditions, and the 
new conditions will be difficult to estimate. 

The most favorable criteria are geographical position 
and the character of foreign possessions or dependencies, 
but upon these no estimate can be based by mere arith- 
metic. If any joint high commission were to attempt to 
decide arbitrarily from these criteria the just and effect- 
ive limitation of armaments necessary for each several 
nation, it might well meet in continuous session till 
doomsday before the matter would be equitably settled. 
Indeed, any attempt to decide thus a priori a just limit 
of arms for each nation would result in discord and dis- 
satisfaction, which would only increase as time tended to 
reveal more and more the assumed or actual injustice of 
such a decision. 

As the matter is considered more closely, it becomes 
increasingly evident that each nation must decide for 
itself, and not have decided for it, what dangers it runs 
and what manner of defense it must maintain against 
these dangers. Thus the question very naturally shifts 
from one of an international superimposed "limitation" 



